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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
_ Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brntz ComMuNISM 
or Comptex Marriacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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A SUMMER SUNSET. 





Day’s luster from the welkin wanes, 

And long-drawn shadows fret the plains. 
The West hills float in golden haze, 

The spray of seas beyond the gaze, 
And kiss the vestures, now unfurled, 

That couch the Joy of all the world. 


A gentle radiance rich and rare, 
Day’s benediction, soothes the air. 

Aglow with soft, mysterious sheen, 
All things are sacred and serene ; 

The children on the lawn appear, 
Like passing cherubs touching here. 


Ah! see where ope yon piles of splendor, 
What depths immeasurable and tender, 
Through aisles of flame, ’neath hoary domes, 
Entreat the eye. O love-crowned homes ! 
In vales where azure rivers run, 
Beyond the tent where sleeps the sun, 


There steals apace we just descry, 

The morning flush that lights your sky, 
While deep within past mortal ear, 

Sweet music creeps ye are so near ; 
Ere lulls it long these hollow shores, 

Out skims our boat with silver oars. 


Ah! gentle as we coast this sea, 
Dost note what marvels glide a-lee? 
A spreading bay with islands green, 
And limpid channels where careen 
The white-winged ships that swiftly bear 
The mariners of deeps of air. 


Anon low shores whose silver sands 
Like robes of saints enwrap the lands. 
Here smiling vales with hamlets gemmed, 
There emerald uplands diademed . 
With mansions bright with love’s soft light, 
Out-shining like the stars of night. 


A temple vast yon heights uphold 
Of airy pearl with roof of gold. 
As float we o’er the mirrored spires, 
Soft fall the chants of white-robed choirs, 
And unseen censers fill the air, 
With fragrance rich beyond compare. 
And now we touch the shores of joy ; 
With greetings wistful, tender, coy. 
We dimly see seraphic faces, 
In half-hidden heavenly places ; 
Yet as we read their soul-full eyes, 
The russet-woven shades arise. 


Arise, and whelm the shores so blest : 

Return we now adown the west, 
Past spectral wonders looming, lost ; 

Through yawning gulfs with black vaults crossed; 
We ride at last a star-kissed sea, 

Tranced into blissful sympathy. Cc. W. U. 


RELIGIOUS MEDIUMSH!P. 





S we are not professional reformers, nor 

technical Spiritualists, so we are not piet- 
ists of the emotional school ; and yet there is 
something in the religious experience of the 
latter that we can appreciate and respect. The 
following from a work on “Perfect Love,” by 
J. A. Wood, gives some good examples of the 
state to which the most devoted class of re- 
ligionists aspire : 


Rev. J. Benson says: “I could do nothing but 
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pray that I might be holy even as heis holy. Every 
thing else appeared to be so insignificant as not to 
deserve a thought. O, how I long to speak of noth- 
ing else! .... My soul was as it were let into God, 
and satiated with his goodness. He so strengthen- 
ed my faith as to perfectly banish all my doubts and 
fears, and did devote my soul and body and health 
and strength to his glory and service. .. . O what a 
change God hath wrought in me! Glory be to God! 
I am indeed put in possession of a new nature. 
Over and over again, with infinite sweetness, did I 
dedicate myself to God.” 

Mrs. Edwards, wife of President Edwards, in the 
year 1742, sought and obtained what she called the 
full “ assurance of faith,” and thus gives her experi- 
ence: “I can not find language to express how 
certain the everlasting love of God appeared; the 
everlasting mountains and hills were but shadows 
to it. My safety and happiness and eternal enjoy- 
ment of God’s immutable love seemed as durable 
and unchangeable as God himself. Melted and 
overcome by the sweetness of this assurance, | fell 
into a great flow of tears, and could not forbear 
weeping aloud. The presence of God was so near, 
and so real, that I seemed scarcely conscious of 
any thing else. At night my soul seemed to be filled 
with an inexpressible sweet and pure love to God, 
and to the children of God, which made me willing 
to lie on the earth at the feet of the servants of 
God, to declare his gracious dealings with me, and 
breathe forth before them my love and gratitude 
and praise. All night I continued in a constant, 
clear and lively sense of the heavenly sweetness of 
Christ’s excellent and transcendent love, of his 
nearness to me, and of my dearness to him, with 
an inexpressibly sweet calmness of soul in an en- 
tire rest in him. My soul remained in a heavenly 
elysium. I think what I felt each minute during 
the whole continuance was worth more than all 
the outward comfort and pleasure which | had en- 
joyed in my whole life put together. It was a pure 
delight which fed and satisfied my soul. It wasa 
sweetness in which my soul was lost. In the house 
of God, so conscious was I of the joyful presence 
of the Holy Spirit, that I could scarcely refrain 
from leaping with transports of joy. My soul was 
filled, and overwhelmed with light and love, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost, and seemed just ready to go 
away from the body.... This exaltation of soul 
subsided into a heavenly calm and a rest of soul in 
God, which was even sweeter than what preceded 
it. My mind remained so much in a similar frame 
for more than a week, that I could never think of 
it without an inexpressible sweetness in my soul.” 


Rev. E. Owen says: “It is now six weeks since 
I consecrated my all to God. He accepted the 
offering. Glory to his name! From that time all 
has been peaceful and happy within. God has 
guided me in all matters in a way to astonish me. 
His hand appears in all that concerns me. His 
whole guidance can only be understood by those 
who enjoy like precious faith. My heart, my life, 
and my preaching have undergone a material change 
since the Lord brought me into this large place. I 
have plenty of texts and sermons at hand; indeed, 
every text to me seems like a sermon of itself. No 
language can describe my enjoyment for the six 
weeks past. My faith is unwavering. I can now 
endure as seeing Him who is invisible. It is no 
longer a theory with me that ‘all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.’ With the 
apostle I can say, I ‘know’ this to be so. This is 
living in earnest. Glory to God in the highest! 
Amen!” 

Lady Maxwell enjoyed the blessing for nearly 
thirty years. She says: ‘My God is to me a 
place of broad rivers, wide and deep. I rest in God. 
I dwell in him. Sinking into him I lose myself, 
and prove a life of fellowship with Deity so divinely 
sweet I would not relinquish it for a thousand 
worlds.” 


As said above we can understand and re- 
spect this Kind of experience. We consider it 
more subduing and more valuable to the char- 
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acter than the flights which the common class 
of spiritualistic mediums take with their fa- 
miliars. We like talk about love and humility 
and the goodness of God, better than we do about 
“spheres” and “planets” and “orbs.” But 
while acknowledging a due degree of value, we 
will say to both kinds of mediumship, let us 
not over-rate them, but try to place them at 
their true rank in the scale of attainment. 

We think Paul rated charity above them 
both, because charity is a deeper test than 
either. It is that unselfish purified spirit 
which enables two to live together in unity and 
improvement. Such a religious ecstasy as that 
of Mrs. Edwards does not put this test. The 
kind of expericnce which is described in the 
above extracts belongs to the stage of Perfec- 
tionism, which, as we have classified it, is the 
lowest of the three. Beyond it is Communism, 
and beyond that, Anastatism or the stage of 
resurrection. If religious emotion and conse- 
cration lead persons on to the practical charity 
of Communism and then to the victory of im- 
mortality, they are proved to be genuine and 
fruitful. But if persons are contented to stop 
in the stage of luxurious sensation, and regard 
it as a finality in religion, they make it a snare 
andaruin. That they may do so is evident. 
We know of a distinguished revivalist and ad- 
vocate of emotional sanctification, now the 
president of a college, who denounces Commu- 
nism, and is ready to expel any of his pupils if 
they possess or show an interest in any of its 
publications. While, therefore, we give due 
weight to the experience which fervent relig- 
ionists aspire to, we must not count it entire- 
ly valuable, or secure, until it has embodied it- 
self in action and passed the test of deeds. 
—G. W. Noyes. 


HOW MUCH MAY WE BELIEVE? 





. 

** Believe that God is a personal, intelligent, sensitive being, who 
is as much above mere arbitrary law as you are; as much a personal, 
affectionate agent as you are, and a great deal more so.’’—Home- 
Talks, Vol. 1, p. 99. 


AN we accept and follow this exhorta- 
tion, believing in all that it implies of 
loving care, guidance and control in our lives 
and personal experiences? Has God a per- 
sonal, intelligent interest in us, “his children 
by faith in Christ Jesus?” Has he a purpose 
to accomplish in us; has he taken us in hand 
to train us in the way he would have us go; 
and does he arrange our circumstances to that 
end? Does he do for us as individuals, little 
and insignificant though we may seem, what 
we do for those in whose affairs and well-being 
we have and exercise a personal, affectionate 
agency? And can we know God as such a 
Being, and come into fellowship with him in 
simple, childlike trust, so that we can say with 
Paul, ““we have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but we have received 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father,” or, as Luther more tenderly translates 
it, in the German, “ Dear Father?” And will 
this Father not only remember his children on 
the great scale of his universal providence, 
but will he also hear them when they come to 
him in their wants, weaknesses and tempta- 
tions and ask him for food and strength for 
their hungry and fainting souls? Jesus said, 
“If ye” (fathers), “then, being evil, now how 





to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father give good 
things to them that ask him?” May we have 
this simple faith? Nay more, ought we not to 
have it? 

To my soul it is an indispensable need. 
Philosophy, mathematics and law may satisfy 
the intellect, but what can they do for hearts 
that beat, and affections that yearn for assur- 
ance of eternal life under the guidance of Infi- 
nite Beneficence? How can they touch our 
sensibilities, how answer the demands of the 
deepest part of our nature? 

If made manifest by naught else, to most 
human souls the time comes, now and then, 
when under the pressure of suffering their 
own insufficiency, if nothing worse, becomes 
but too glaring. What can “natural laws” 
do for them then? What comfort to know that 
the universe is still going on like clock-work— 
beat, beat—beat, beat—propelled by an Infi- 
nite Weight that is sure to make it keep time? 
What balm, what healing for those thus soul- 
sick, is there in “positive philosophy,” “devel. 
opment,” “evolution,” etc., etc.? Where can 
aught of those be found but in believing in a 
personal God who is above natural law, in an 
Infinite Heart, that like Jesus, his Son, “can 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” 
and to whom we may come, and from whom 
we may “obtain mercy and find grace to help 
in time of need?” Gladly, humbly, trustingly 
will I so believe, for here is reality which has 
manifested itself in actual experience. 

J. W. T. 





OF A SOFT AND BROKEN HEART. 
DIRECT QUOTATIONS AND RELATIVE TEXTS. 





Lord thou hast heard the desire of the humble: 
thou wilt prepare their heart, thou wilt cause thine 
ear to hear. Ps. 10: 17; 9:12; 22: 26. Zeph. 
2:3. Matt. 5: 5. 

The meek will he guide in judgment, and the 
meek will he teach his way. Ps. 25: 93; 37: II, 
76: 93; 147: 3,6; 149: 4. 

The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart, and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit, 
Ps. 34: 18. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise. 51: 17. 

By humility and the fear of the Lord are riches, 
and honor, and life. Prov. 22: 4. 

The meek also shall increase their joy in the 
Lord, and the poor among men shall rejoice in the 
Holy One of Israel. Isaiah 29: 19. 

For thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in 
the high and holy place, with him also that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones. Is. 57: 15, and 66: 2. 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what does the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God? Micah 6: 8. 

Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same is greatest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Matt. 18: 4. 

He that is greatest among you, shall be your 
servant. And whosoever shalt exalt himself shall 
be abased ; and he that shall humble himself shall 
be exalted. Matt. 23: 11, 12; Gal. 5: 22, 23; 
Eoh.4: 23 Col. 3: 12. 

Receive with meekness the engrafted word, which 
is able to save your souls. James 1: 21, 





Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and 
he shall lift you up. James, 4: 10; and 1 Pet. 
ees 

But let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible even the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
God of great price. "1 Pet. 3: 4. 


Examples.——And thou shalt remember all the 
way which the Lord thy God led thee these forty 
years in the wilderness, to humble thee, and to 
prove thee, to know what was in thy heart, whether 
thou wouldst keep his commandments, or no, and 
he humbled thee. Deut. 8: 2. 

Because their heart was tender, and thou didst 
humble thyself before God when thou heardest 
his words against this place, * * * 1 have even 
heard thee also, saith the Lord. 2 Chron. 34: 27. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me: for I 
am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and my bur- 
den is light. Matt. 11: 29, 30. 

Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, thy king 
cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass, 
and a colt the foalofanass. Matt. 21: 5. 


DR. FOSTAH NOYES. 

N the June number of the Hamilton Literary 

Monthly, the organ of Hamilton College, we 
find an obituary notice of Dr. Josiah Noyes, who 
was long a Professor in that College. He was a 
remarkable man, and our readers will feel an ad- 
ditional interest in this account of him from know- 
ing that he was own cousin to J. H. N. and the 
Noyes family of the Community. He came from 
Atkinson, N. H., near Newburyport, the old home 
of the Noyeses. We quote from the notice: 


“With the coming of the College Charter in 1812, came 
Dr. Josiah Noyes, a graduate of Dartmouth in 1801, and 
a classmate of Daniel Webster, as the first Professor 0 
Chemistry. Dr. Noyes purchased the Niles homestead 
of Deacon Williams, and removing the cottage about 
thirty feet westward, used it as a laboratory and work- 
shop during the remainder of his life. He erected a 
new and larger house, which has three times passed the 
crisis of a remodeling, with manifold improvement. * * 

But the wonderful laboratory of Dr. Noyes was the 
birthplace of more ideas, inventions, analyses, theories 
and combinations than are dreamed of in the lives of 
many who are honored as the world’s benefactors. To 
the farmer’s boy who was sent there on errands Dr. 
Noyes seemed to be the owner of Alaldin’s lamp. He 
was a sorcerer playing with the mysteries of science, as 
Gough plays with the smiles and tears of an audience or 
Thalberg with the keys of a piano. If anybody wanted 
any thing, he went to Dr. Noyes as naturally as a rain- 
cloud goes to Utica. It made no difference what it was 
that was wanted. It might be a self-registering barome- 
ter, or precocious cabbage plants, a steam-engine, or a 
remedy for a cancer, the analysis of an ore, a receipt for 
curing hams, or making corn oil, an improved grafting 
wax, a sure way to make money by extracting sunbeams 
from cucumbers, or any conceivable pair of incongruous 
wants, and Dr. Noyes was always ready to fill out the 
order, with anecdotes of Daniel Webster and Dr. Backus 
thrown in ad infinitum. It must be something desper- 
ately difficult, or it was nothing to Dr. Noyes, 

“Tf there was a disease to be cured that all other doc- 
tors had pronounced incurable, or a problem in science 
that was unsolvable, or a machine to be made that had 
upset other men’s brains, Dr. Noyes was the sure man 
to do it, and amiably wait for his pay till the debt was 
outlawed. Syracuse asked him how to make salt, and 
Dr. Noyes quietly handed back a recipe for the building 
of a great city. , 

“Brooklyn asked how to make white lead, and his an- 
swer turned a river of wealth into Brooklyn. He was 
asked how to make water-lime, and water-lime was fur- 
nished for building the locks and culverts of the Erie 
canal. 

“Fifty-four years ago, Hugh White, ’23, was a sopho- 
more, and boarded with Dr. Noyes. Mr. White’s native 
fondness for gardening and tree culture soon warmed 
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for him a large place in the heart of the Professor of 
Chemistry, who gloried in a like infirmity. The two 
talked together at the dinner table about their horticul- 
tural experiences. The sophomore spoke of a quantity 
of grape-seed he had planted two years before in his 
father’s garden in Whitesboro. The Dr. wanted a tew 
of them. He had heard of good results from such ex- 
periments. Out of the many hundreds that came up 
from this planting Hugh White selected one more 
promising than the others, and planted it beneath a 
thrifty elm tree east of Dr. Noyes’s house. This seedling 
vine proved to be a vigorous and rampant grower. It 
kept pace with its “husband elm,” until both became 
the wonder of the neighborhood. This wedded pair are 
living to-day, and are graceful memorials of the taste 
and skill of the man who planted them. The vine is 
seventeen inches in girth, and wonderfully productive. 
Its fruit is palatable in September, but is improved by 
frost, and is quite popular with those who prefer a grape 
vine so thoroughly hardy tnat it takes care of itself, and 
bears more abundantly the more severely you Jet it alone- 
Hugh White’s grape-vine has been multiplied by cut- 
tings, until its offspring are beyond calculation. Its 
originator used to say he had been fortunate in large 
business enterprises, and had even been sent to Con- 
gress, but that none of these things gave him more of 
genuine satisfaction than that seedling grape-vine which 
sheltered the home and gladdened the heart of his in- 
structor in chemistry. 

“Tt makes a mournful discoronation of all this glory to 
add what the exact truth requires to be added, that Dr. 
Noyes must needs ride to the village each day and step 
down from the native majesty of his simple, unselfish 
character into the humiliation of a bar-room indulgency. 

“ At the funeral of Dr. Noyes, it was remarked by Dr. 
R. G. Vermilye, then pastor of the Stone Church, that 
the occasion was one of the most unusual solemnity. 
It marked not only the close of a long and distinguished 
life, but the extinction of a family line. Dr. Noyes left 
no children. No relative was present to make lamenta- 
tion at his burial. He was sincerely mourned and will 
long be remembered. 

* * * “ Among the papers of Dr. Noyes was found a 
letter from Gerrit Smith, that may be here introduced, 
as an illustration of the intimate friendship that existed 
between him and the Doctor : 

“* Florence, Oct. 18, 1819. 

“*DEAR Sir :—Accept, if you please, the enclosed 
deed, as a partial consideration for your kind services 
and attentions to my wife during her severe and linger- 
ing illness, which terminated in the loss of one of your 
best friends. 

“That you may long continue to enjoy the rich bless- 
ings of an amiable partner ; that you may both experience 
the liberality of a kind Providence, in whatever may 
conduce, either to your temporal or eternal happiness, 
is the sincere wish of, Your constant friend, 

“*GERRIT SMITH.’” 

“*Doct. JosIAH NOYEs.’” 


After reading this account J. H. N. remarked : 


“Prof. Noyes’s father, Humphrey Noyes, from 
whom I took my middle name, was my father’s 
oldest brother. My father helped Prof. Noyes to 
get his education by lending him money—$500 I 
think. He belonged to the class of Daniel Web- 
ster, and my father was tutor to that class. 


“ And here is a little story to go along with that 
last fact. It may be interesting to collegians. 
[Prest. Brown will probably remember it. } 

“When I was at Dartmouth College (in my 
sophomore year, which was 1828, | think), Daniel 
Webster, then the great man of the nation, visited 
the college, and in the evening of that famous day 
he held a levee at his hotel, at which all the pro- 
fessors and students were introduced to him and 
shook hands with him. Prof. Chamberlain did 
the introducing and took occasion when he could 
to make some remark alout the person introduced, 
to which Mr. Webster with great readiness would 
make some pleasant reply. When I came to 
be introduced, to my surprise Prof. Chamberlain 
mentioned that I was the son of Tutor Noyes, Mr. 
Webster’s college instructor. The great man 
shook hands with me warmly, and as I looked into 
his great black eyes, he said, ‘/ wish / could do 





you as much good as your father did me? {was 
then a boy of seventeen and these words from such 
a man seemed wonderful to me.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Cozicot, Fuly 19, 1875. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—Here on Page’s Cove—as 
this water-front has been called from time immemo- 
rial—a spot charmingly secluded and cozy, we have 
built a cottage befitting the locality. It harmo- 
nizes well with the elaborate work of nature in its 
upheaved gigantic rocks, now fringed with im- 
posing shade trees. 

We really supposed that we were secluded from 
the gaze of outsiders in this home by the sea. 
But, alas! we were mistaken. 

Visitors from Branford, Double Beach, Short 
Beach and all along shore, have apparently just dis- 
covered this romantic retreat. Every day persons 
come asking permission to sit on the high, project- 
ing rocks near our cottage, in order that they may 
watch the angry waves as they dash against them. 
To-day, a half-dozen young ladies from B., have 
asked the loan of bathing-dresses, so tempting is 
the water before them. 

There is something connected with visits to the 
sea-shore that seems to produce a communizing 
effect on almost every one. When persons charge 
for their services or commodities, they do so apolo- 
getically, as though they regretted that it was neces- 
sary ; 
suit us better.” 


What is this something, but the principle “all 


thine is mine, and all mine is thine?” Is it a spir- 
itual influence that broods over the mighty ocean 
that is held in common by the civilized world ? This 
element in which all so freely bathe and fish, and 
on which we so freely sail, is no more God’s gift to 
all his children, than the land we cultivate; and 
when selfishness is banished from the hearts of 
men the things that are not common to a//, will be 
few indeed, and of little value. 

I have been asked a number of times lately, if 
we would sell a few building-lots. Our neighbor, 
Mr. G., has recently sold three lots, upon which 
summer cottages will soon be erected. There 
seems to be quite a strong attraction for this locali- 
ty, and building-lots are steadily advancing in price. 
One very strong reason why families prefer own- 
ing or hiring a cottage, to living in hotels, is, that 
they can have more freedom to do as they please. 
At large, fashionable watering-places, convention- 
alities proscribe freedom. Sensible people, however, 
tire of bondage to customs and fashions. With a 
house of their ownat the sea side, they can do “just 
as they have a mind to or not, just as they please.” 
In coming to a spot or neighborhood, where good 
sense instead of arbitrary rules reign, people have 
a feeling of security and genuine rest for body and 
mind ; and as some one has said, women at the sea- 
shore, when out of sight of fashionable localities 
are benefited quite as much by throwing aside 
corsets and donning the dressing-gown, as by 
breathing the ocean air. a. 

Albany, N. Y., Fuly 20, 1875. 

ONEIDA CIRCULAR :—I would like to perpetuate 
the interest of the Turkish Bath if possible, know- 
ing as I do the benefits which can be derived from 
it. ‘ Scarcely too much can be said on the sub- 
ject. May I not be classed among the veterans, 
when I tell you that in 1857 I had an institution in 
Philadelphia, Penn., No. 279, S. 1oth-st., where we 
treated all patients in a hot-air box for sweating 
them, after which showering them off with cold 
water? That, togeiher with electricity, vegetarian 
diet and hygienic habits, was all we did to perform 
wonders in the way of cures. 

I was in Boston in 1863, and saw that effort 


as much as to say, “Communism would 





spoken of by Dr. Shepard ; still further, I took a 
Turkish Bath at Miller & Wood’s, Laight-st., New 
York, in 1866, which was the means of curing a 
severe attack of catarrh, and so great was my de- 
light that I determined to have a bath at any rate. 
Accordingly, I designed and arranged one in the 
city of Albany, in 1866, which I continued until 
1870, with entirely satisfactory results. 

After which I went to New York to establish the 
Free Medical College for women, and during a four 
years’ sojourn in that city, I attended clinic lectures 
at Bellevue Hospital, and went through a college 
course of lectures. There was scarcely a lecturer 
that did not in some way directly or indirectly, urge 
the promotion of circulation. I made it my busi- 
ness to ask many of them if they had taken a 
“Turkish Bath,” and to my astonishment the reply 
was “No.” Thought I, What an awakening there 
will be some of these days ! 

The Electro-Thermo treatment with vital Mag- 
netism, is an advance which I am_ now prac- 
ticing successfully. “Electro,” (electricity,) “Ther- 
mo,” (heat) ; think of the application of these two 
elements to propel the vital spark. 

May I ask the progressive Dr. Miller, who is 
talking about an “anti-death society,” what the 
vital spark is and what relation animal magnetism 
has to it? 

Respectfully yours, R. C. MARTIN., 47. D. 


DEAR COMMUNITY :—I have read attentively 
the three pamphlets, namely, “ Salvation from 
Sin,” the “ Hand Book,” and “ Scientific Propaga- 
tion,” and unhesitatingly give my entire con- 
currence in the perfect soundness of the doc- 
trine enunciated in the first. My hearty thanks for 
the second, as showing the beauty, and sacredness, as 
well as complete happiness, health, and prosperity, 
attainable in a perfect communistic society like 
yours, where the foundations are laid deep in 
eternal truth, having Christ for the chief corner 
stone, whom the builders of the great moral 
temple of the universe have so often rejected. I 
hardly know how to express my conceptions of 
the beauty, simplicity and perfect harmony of your 
system of life, love, progression, propagation, in- 
dustries, agriculture, science, management, and the 
high tone of unaffected natural morality, all blend- 
ed together in one harmonious whole. 


I also admire your system of criticism, and 
should I ever be so fortunate as to gain a place in 
your affections, I should be inclined to court a 
large share of it, as I think it must be blessed to 
know ourselves as others know us. Robert Burns 
must have thought so when he penned the lines, 


**Oh wad some power the giftie gi’e us 
To see oursels as others see us.”’ 


So that I would accept criticism in a right and lov- 
ing spirit. 

Now dear Community, you have a synopsis of 
my views as well as an acknowledgment of my 
firm belief in the Bible, in the unity of the Trinity, 
in the life, sufferings and death of Jesus on the 
cross for the remission of sins, and that he rose 
again for our justification. “ Thus shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples if ye love one 
another.” 

The disciples of old had all things common— 
and called nothing their own, but ate their bread 
with singleness of heart. I believe in and entirely 
indorse scientific propagation. I only wonder that 
such simple truths, such clearly defined facts, as 
well as such well-known natural laws as were prac- 
ticed by the patriarch Jacob, among the kine of La- 
ban with such splendid results, should have lain 
dormant in the womb of time, till the nineteenth 
century. Thank God that time even in her old 
age, like Sarah, when she was even past age, and 
no thought ot having strength to conceive, is about 
to be delivered of a healthy child, and his name is 
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STIRPICULTURE. Glory to God in the highest! 
Health and happiness to man! We live in a 
wonderful age. The prophets desired to see our 
day, and the angels also to look into the things that 
we see, for even they did not fully comprehend the 
great plan of salvation, as marked out by the great 
eternal, Elohim, before the fall of our first parents. 
So much were they overpowered with wonder when 
they got the first glimpse of the glory that would 
finally accrue to man in his exalted state, that 
there was silence in heaven for half an bour, and 
well there might be. 

I can well imagine the look of blank amazement 
in heaven, among the angels, and archangels, the 
cherubim, and seraphim, when it was intimated that 
the great central light—the Son in heaven, the 
glory of the Universe, the great creative Word, 
in whom dwelt all the fullness of the godhead 
bodily—was about to lay aside his royal robes 
of state, strip himself of all but love, and in- 
stead, to clothe himself with frail humanity, in or- 
der that he might be able to show his great love in 
giving h’s life as a sacrifice for the sins of our fal- 
len race. For he expressly says “ No man taketh 
my life from me, I have power to lay itdown 
and I have power to take it up again. This com- 
mindment have I received of my father.” Well 
might all heaven forget to be joyful and the golden 
harps cease sending forth their strains of heav- 
enly music and joy, in knowing what the Son of 
God was going to subject himself to, in undertaking 
to conquer all the powers of darkness with the arch 
fiend of hell at their head—and in undertaking to 
overcome all the works of the devil. 

Well might John write “In the beginning was 
the word. and the word was with God, the same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were 
maue by him, and without him was not any thing 
made, that was made. In him was life and the 
life was the light of men,” etc. 

If any one of you should think me worth pow- 
der and shot, write to my address and I shall 
be happy to promptly answer you, and if you wish 
I shall be pleased to give a correct account of my 
personal and domestic matters, and that without 
keeping back part of the price. 

I am yours truly, 


UNCLE FAITHFUL. 
Buffalo, Fuly 17, 1875. 
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MONDAY, F¥ULY 26, 1875. 


I am continually praying for three things. One 
is that we may be saved from sin individually— 
know Christ, his death and resurrection. Another 
is that we may be united in our faith. The third 
is that we may have utterance. These things 
come in that order. They are all miracles. If we 
are saved from sin it will be a miracle; our union will 
be a miracle ; and if we have utterance it will be a 
miracle. fj. &. R. 


Weak-kneed moralists and the “goody” sort of 
folks are much shocked at the Beecher-Tilton 
exposure, and terribly afraid the morals of society 
will be injured by the publicity given the details 
of the trial through the newspapers. But one of 
the best things brought about by the great Scandal 
is the blow it has given to prudery. It has made 
sexuality, and the sexual relations and acts of certain 
men and women, the most prominent tepic of talk, 
public discussion, and newspaper treatment for 
more than a year. All that side of human nature, 
which a sham religion and sham morality despise 
and try to dismiss to the limbo of shame has 
come forth for public recognition. It won’t be put 
out of sight again. It has come forth into the 
arena of free discussion, and hereafter the world 
is bound to know all about it~ It is the 
noblest and most important department of life and 
deserves the best and most prominent treatment. 
So far as the Beecher-Tilton trial has helped break 





the way for the overthrow of prudery, and for free 
thinking and speaking on sexual subjects in society 
it has been a good thing; the “prurient prudes” 
to the contrary notwithstanding. n i. 2. 


For some months past the scarlet fever has been 
circling about in this region; first to the south of 
us, then west, then north. When it first appeared 
our doctors explained to us the necessary precau- 
tions in regard to it, and since that time we have 
done what we could, not only to repel the disease 
from our own home, but also to protect our work- 
men and neighbors from it. We have ourselves es- 
caped it altogether, and the experience of a little 
hamlet near us in which many of our hired work- 
men live deserves to be reported. The children of 
several families took the disease, and it seemed to 
be expected as a matter of course, that it would 
have a “run” through every family in the neigh- 
borhood. But just at that time we were appealed 
to, and Dr. Cragin and some others went over and 
attended a meeting which had been called to con- 
sider the matter. We recommended them to close 
their school until the disease had entirely disap- 
peared, and to isolate every child which then had 
it, or which might afterwards take it. To sustain 
this advice the Community offered to let any of 
our workmen whose children had scarlet fever, stay 
at home and take care of them, their wages to con- 
tinue as if they worked. The people accepted this 
plan and it has been very successful. The disease 
was summarily choked out so that there is no long- 
er any fear of it there. It still lingers however, in 
some neighborhoods more remote from us, where 
the inhabitants take it as it comes, making no ef- 
fort to prevent it. They do not seem to have the 
slightest idea of resisting, except to drug the suf- 
ferers in the old-fashioned way. One woman with 
whom the writer talked, said she guessed _ her chil- 
dren were going to have it, as they were “ gruntin’ 
’round putty bad.” She was eloquent in her praise 
of the systematic mourning another mother had 
performed whose children had recently died of 
scarlet fever. Occasionally that seems to be the 
main care; to mourn to the admiration and envy of 
the neighbors. 

The present is a good time to remind the farmers 
that things are apt to turn out better than they ex- 
pect. Tillers of the soil are very prone to indulge 
in forebodings. They are anxious lest there will 
be too much or too little rain; too much heat or 
too little heat; lest the warm days of Spring be 
late, or the frosts of Autumn early. Sometimes 
we hear it authoritatively announced, ere yet the 
buds have blossomed, that the peach crop, or the 
apple crop, is a failure. At other times we are 
told that there is little hope of sufficient wheat or 
corn. Yet when the harvest time comes we always 
have enough. If a crop fails in one section of 
the country it is abundant in another from whence 
a supply is readily attained. This is a broad land, 
and we have many railroads and steamboats. A 
famine in any part would be well-nigh impossible, 
and it is very rare we hear of any section being in 
want. The people of Kansas and Nebraska who 
have been so despoiled by grasshoppers are now 
taking a more cheerful view of life. The insects 
have left, much of the land has been re-planted, 
and there is a prospect of fair crops this year. 
Their case is further helped by the fact that the 


grasshoppers ate up the weeds of all kinds quite © 


as clean as they did the growing grain, so the land 
will now be more easily tilled. That is only an il- 
lustration. If any one will take the trouble to 
notice he will be astonished to see how frequently 
the croakers who predict poor crops are mistaken 
The chances are, decidedly, that we shall have all 
we need every year, for ourselves, our little ones, 
and for our cattle, 





VICTORIA WOODHULL FOR CHRIST 
AND THE BIBLE. 


ICTORIA WOODHULL has recently made 

a new departure, and is now as earnest an 
advocate of the Bible and of Jesus Christ as the 
only Savior of mankind, as she has hitherto been 
of Spiritualism and social freedom. Her present 
course brings her into antagonism with some of her 
former infidel adherents, but she falters not, and 
claims she has been led into her present views by 
spiritual guidance. In reply to objectors, she says, 
“If we should say any thing less than that Jesus 
is the Savior, we should lie, and the truth would 
not be in us. Therefore, though we lose all sup- 
port, we shall speak the truth faithfully and 
earnestly.” Of the Bible she declares: “In any 
sense in which the Bible may be criticised, save 
perhaps in the sense of the exact sciences only, 
there is no book or books in any language that can 
creditably bear a contrast. What shall we say of 
such a remarkable book? Shall we discard it as a 
myth? Shall we say that a book in which all the 
moral philosophy of the world finds its source or 
counterpart, is nothing but dust and ashes? Or 
shall we put those down as myths who saw, spirit- 
ually, what the world would in time come to be, 
when what they saw is now seen to be a necessity as 
a result of the law of evolution, which was not 
known to them; shall we put these down as No- 
bodies? We may attempt to do so; but we shall 
not succeed.” She announces her belief in the 
resurrection and in Communism, and says in reply 
to a Spiritualist editor who criticises her, “We 
trust that this editor may ‘live long enough to see 
Victoria Woodhull in a Christian pulpit preaching 
Jesus Christ,’ and that she will be the means of 
converting sinners to God ; that is, will be able to 
show that it is by sin that death came into the 
world, and that the only way it can be driven out 
of the world is by ceasing to sin. The doctrines 
that Christ taught included all the reforms we 
ever advocated. They teach the common brother- 
hood of the race, in which freedom will exist in all 
organizations—in which industrial justice will be 
realized by all, and in which there will be no legal 
marriage.” 

Of course Mrs. Woodhull’s interpretations of 
the Bible vary much from orthodox standards, as 
in some respects they certainly ought to do. In 
her progress toward all truth she probably as yet 
sees many things imperfectly, and “as trees walk- 
ing;” but assuredly, if she has given her heart to 
Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world, and only 
begotten son of God, as she declares him to be, she 
has entered on a career which will bring her to the 
clear-seeing of the final and glorious truth as it is 
in Him. In any view her “new departure” is a 
very interesting event. 7. & 8, 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 
GOOD EFFECTS OF THE TURKISH BATH. 


DEAR CIRCULAR:—It is rather embarrassing 
to sound the praises of one’s own undertakings ; 
at least, it is generally supposed that it ought to be 
so; yet people should be free to tell the truth 
about what they are doing. We claim that privi- 
lege. Then again, the work that we are engaged 
in is not our own; we are but servants doing the 
bidding of a Master in whose interest we are run- 
ning the Turkish Bath, and who makes us, again, 
the servants of the public. In this light your 
readers will see that when we appear to boast of the 
bath, we pay a tribute of praise to the power that has 
appointed it as a means of healing disease. To 
tell the truth in a spirit of honesty should never be 
thought of as boasting ; and the truth in this case 
is, that the Turkish Bath, in our hands, has suc- 
ceeded so wonderfully that we feel as though we 
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were drawing largely upon the credulity of our 
readers in attempting to tell them of what we are 
doing. 

Just think of men who have had fever and ague 
twenty-five years, relieved by half a dozen baths, 
so that they pronounced themselves “in perfect 
health!” or of others who, having suffered four 
years with ague and exhausted the virtue of qui- 
nine, take two baths and then go to work vigorously 
on their farms saying they are as “tough asa 
knot!” 

One old man, between seventy and eighty years 
of age, and looking older than his years, came to 
us all broken down and discouraged. He took two 
baths and went off to work, “a well man.” 

Another man, not more than ten years younger, 
was utterly distressed, his limbs aching with the 
dumb ague so that he could scarcely crawl out of 
his wagon, and, as he dragged himself to the bath 
said, 

“Oh! I’m destroyed entirely. It’s hard to be 
disabled and my hay spoiling for the lack of me.” 

We gave him three baths, two on one day and 
one the next, after which he was completely “set 
up,” and now goes on his way rejoicing. 

Another had been injured in the war and after- 
wards was employed in a way that broke his rest 
so that he became extremely nervous and suffered 
from insomnia. A more discouraged, hopeless man 
it would be difficult to find; instead of sleeping 
nights, he walked the floor, and in the day wan- 
dered over the country, hatless, no one knew whither. 
He could neither work nor rest, and his mind was 
so upset that his friends wanted him to go to an 
asylum. After his first bath he began to sleep at 
night; he now sleeps and eats well, and his 
general health is so far improved that he has gone 
to work again, the first time for many months. 

Many cases of dumb ague have been completely 
relieved by a single bath. 

A gentleman who passed blood with his water, 
and suffered from night sweats and severe headache, 
has been completely restored to health within three 
weeks from taking his first bath; he took the bath 
nearly every other day. 

Women and children find relief, no less than 
men. I saw a woman lying on a lounge the other 
day, waiting for a bath; she looked so wan and 
haggard that I said to myself, “that poor woman 
can’t live long, but we will try to help her.” After 
taking a bath she looked better, and two of our 
women helped her walk home. Next day she said 
that she had not felt so well in twenty years. She 
has been well ever since and looks at least a score 
of years younger. 

We could multiply reports of such cases, but 
enough has probably been told to give your read- 
ers some idea of what we are doing here, in the 
warfare against disease. 

It is appropriate to this work that J. B. H, whom 
many of our readers will remember as an Episco- 
pal minister, should add to his care of souls, the 
healing of the body. He has lately joined with 
your correspondent and Mrs. Mallory in the dis- 
pensation of the Turkish Bath, bringing with him 
his usual enthusiasm which tells on the under- 
taking as it will on the bathers. Your readers 
will probably hear from him occasionally on the 
subject. A. E. 

W. C., Fuly 23, 1875. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


A BEAUTIFUL bouquet of wax flowers neatly 
mounted and framed is now hanging in the South 
sitting-room. In it are roses of various hues and 
shapes, from the tiny bud to the full blown rose, 
and so truly imitated that few wonld think they 
were not genuine. Other flowers are interspersed, 


‘for the children of her bosom. 





as tuberoses, purple clematis, fuchsias, red and 
white, pinks, sweet peas (true to life in color and 
shape), and above all two stems of that graceful 
and modest flower, the “lily of the valley,” look- 
ing for all the world as if freshly plucked trom the 
garden. These flowers are skillfully arranged in 
the form of a cross, which rests on a green bank of 
moss and one-berry vines. ‘The scarlet berries 
which are sprinkled thickly among the leaves, 
make this miniature bank look so natural that many 
exclaim, “ That is real moss, I am sure!” 

The bouquet is an ornament to the sitting-room 
and is admired by all as a fine specimen of art- 
The design is a pretty one, and does much credit to 
Miss Eliza Burt, who not only made the flowers, 
but arranged them thus tastefully. 


THREE NIGHTS WITH THE INFLAMMATORY 
RHEUMATISM. 

ABOUT the middle of June last, I had an attack 
of the above-named disease for the first time. It 
was caused by imprudence in not changing my 
clothes after getting them wet the day previous. I 
went to bed in my usual good health, but I soon 
began to feel restless and uneasy, and before 
morning, every bone, nerve, and sinew, seemed to 
be a vehicle of pain. 

I arose at daybreak and attempted to shake off 
the disease, which as yet had taken no definite 
form; but this was not so easily done. About noon 
it seemed to concentrate in my left knee which 
soon became inflamed and much swollen. As night 
approached, the pain became quite intense in the 
center of the knee, and like a severe toothache; it 
seemed to throb at every pulsation of the heart. 

During the long hours of that night, I was not 
free from pain for a single moment. I did not yet 
clearly understand the nature of the disease, and 
my imagination was busy with white swellings, 
amputated limbs, and a life on crutches. 

Another day came and passed, without bringing 
any relief. As night came on, the pain became al- 
most unendurable. In my agony I prayed earnest- 
ly for relief. About two o’clock A. M., a dis- 
position to cry came over me. I resisted it, not 
having given away to such a weakness for thirty 
years. But the tears would come, and I at last 
gave way to my feelings, crying and sobbing like a 
child. It seemed to soften my heart. I soon found 
myself loving, thankful, and not unhappy. I 
committed my case to God anew and without re- 
serve. I did not ask for life, or health, or freedom 
from suffering. “Thy will be done” was the 
language of my heart. I don’t know as I felt any 
immediate relief from pain, but I was conscious of 
receiving strength that enabled me to bear it cheer- 
fully. In looking back to my experience, it seems 
to me now, that the acute form of the disease cul- 
minated at that time, as I have slowly but surely 
improved ever since. 


O. C., Fuly 14, 1875. B. B. 
THE grace of Christ ought to be honored, and 


to its praise I must say what isin my mind. I can 
not stir out of my room in this Community without 


being struck with the unselfishness of the people.., 


If I go across the corridor into the children’s 
dressing-room, there I. find a woman at work for 
our little ones. She has the general care of their 
clothing and she is as minute in her interest and 
as untiring in her labors as ever you saw a mother 
She has no wages 
but the love and good will of the Community, or 
rather the love and good will of God. Nobody 
working for money would do what she does. Put 
her in any other business and she will serve just 
the same. She has filled one place of responsi- 
bility after another and there is no tiring her. 
She is one ina thousand and yet we have many 
more like her. 

If I go into the next room there is an invalid 





and the nurse, what a woman is she? Her unself- 
ishness is unspeakable. To how many of our old 
people has she been more than a daughter! 
to how many of our children has she been more 
than amother! Certainly her offices could never be 
hired ; they are not represented by money, only by 
love—love that seeketh not its own, endureth all 
things and never faileth. 

If I go out to pick raspberries I meet a man 
who has spent all his energies for twenty years or 
more on this domain in scientific horticulture, and 
he is as full of enthusiasm and enterprise this very 
day as any thrifty young farmer you ever saw in 
isolation. Yet he hardly knows the sight of money. 
He claims no perquisites ; is never particular about 
his food and clothing, and is so modest that I heard 
him the other day querying whether he had better 
ask indulgence for a desire he had to take a journey 
and visit some of the nurseries and vineyards in 
the western part of this State. The Community 
would gladly give him a carte blanche to go any 
where he pleased. : 

Time would fail me to go to our kitchen, our 
shops, to our children’s house and wherever faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing, unremitting care is wanted and tell 
of the people we have there. My heart is broken at 
the thought. The grace of Christ be praised. 

R. 


WALLINGFORD. 

Mr. NOoyYEs said in meeting night before last, 
“TI acknowledge Christ as the Community control, 
and the Community as Christ’s medium.” 


Ir is not usual to make merry over a sad acci- 
dent that befalls one’s neighbor, but evening before 
fore last our family was tempted into making an 
exception to this rule. G. N. M. had been re- 
porting sea-shore incidents, and among other 
things allusion was made to Mr. Newhouse. At 
this juncture a recent comer from O. C. asked if it 
was known that Mr. Newhouse had been using 
the buzz-saw and cut his thumb. As the 
O. C. journalist had not reported any such thing, 
the family here did not know of it; but the an- 
nouncement seemed to touch a wondrously ludi- 
crous vein, which set us all laughing. The idea 
that Mr. Newhouse, the proverbially cautious man, 
the hero of many adventures, the man who was 
never caught in a scrape of any kind in his life, 
should at last be cut by a buzz-saw, seemed very 
amusing because so very surprising. |When 
it was further said that the thumb was nearly or 
quite off, and Mr. Newhouse himself had given as 
the reason that his thumb was too long, the laugh- 
ter only increased. And when some one reported 
that Mr. Reynolds, whose hand was sawed only a 
few weeks before, proposed to Mr. Newhouse that 
they two should offer themselves for criticism, the 
merriment redoubled. Finally stories were told 
of the abbreviated digits belonging to other mem- 
bers of the family; the laugh then concluded, 
and genuine expressions of sympathy for Mr. 
Newhouse were expressed. 

G. N. MILLER and Ida Kate who left for Cozicot 
a day or two ago, on reaching New Haven made 
the mistake of getting on the wrong train. Here 
is G. N. M.’s own account of the affair, just re- 
ceived : 

Coztcot, Fuly 13, 1875. 

FRIENDS :—I never can be complacent about 
traveling any more, for to my undiminished sur- 
prise I have at last joined that innumerable proces- 
sion of good people who have unsuspectingly “ got 
onto the wrong train” and been reluctantly borne 
“whither they would not.” 1 assure you I had no 
idea that it was so easy a thing todo; but to my 
story: 

The last time I came down to Cozicot was in the 
morning, and the Shore Line train, with which I 
made a close connection, was the nearest one at 
the north end of the new depot. Having distinctly 
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| 
noted at that time, that the Shore Line train was | 


the first of two or more which stood backed up at | 
the north end of the depot, it passed into my mind | 
as a forever settled fact and I gave no more thought | 
to the matter. But, as it happened, there was no 
train on the Canal R. R., connecting with the one- 
half past seveno’clock train in the morning, butthere | 
is one connecting with our five o’clock train at | 
night and this train stands first in the row at that 
time. 

Ida and I were assured that we had no time to 
spare on the arrival of the train in New Haven, and 
we accordingly proceeded as quickly as we could in 
the crowd, to the north end of the depot. There 
stood the row of trains (I had almost said traps). 
A stout man had just taken the placard off the near- 
est train, and was hurrying people on to it. I felt 
so assured, by my previous trip, of the correctness 
of the transfer, that the idea of asking any one 
about it never crossed my mind—I had not the re- 
motest suspicion or distrust. 


We had barely got to our seat before the train 
started; and we had not got twenty rods from the 
old depot before I discovered the mistake, by ob- 
serving that our train was diverging from the main 
line to the left, that is, down the Canal Road! My 
heart sank within me as I made this discovery ; but 
without stopping to explain to Ida, I was on the 
platform ina twinkling, begging the brakeman to 
stop the train. He said that it was out of his pow- 
er, and before I could find the conductor and ap- 
prise him of the state of the case, we were so well 
out of the city, that there seemed no other way but 
to go on to the first stopping-place. 

I went back to my seat and told Ida where we 
were. She had had her suspicions somewhat 
aroused by the abruptness with which I had bounc- 
ed out of my seat. She behaved well. I had sup- 
posed that it was common for women to cry under 
such circumstances ; [The gentleman must be ex- 
cused forhisignorance. Nodoubt he will have other 
opportunities to discover that women are quite as 
calm in an emergency as men.—Epi1ToR.], but she 
took it very coolly and cheerfully. 

Fifteen minutes after our arrival in New Haven, 
namely, at ten minutes to six, we were standing on 
the platform of the little station at Centerville,— 
eleven miles from Cozicot. 

The place where we were thus left was about as 
quiet and rural as Prospect; there was no one at 
the depot after the train left; the village of Center- 
ville was a quarter of a mile distant, and there 
were no more trains into New Haven till nine 
o’clock. Ida took out her book and sat down to 
read, while I walked over to the village of Center- 
ville with a boy who carried the mail-bag. He di- 
rected me to a store, the proprietor of which kept 
a livery. He was an easy, good-humored man, and, 
when I entered was conversing with a young man 
who was importuning him to hire him to take care 
of his horses. I immediately asked the storekeeper 
what he considered it worth to carry two persons to 
Branford. He said, 

“Three dollars.” 

“ How soon can you start?” I asked. He an- 
swered, “ Right off.’ Here the young man, who 
had been talking with the storekeeper, volunteered 
to drive us over, saying, that he “ knew the roads 
perfectly and would be glad to go.” The store- 
keeper agreed to this, and in twenty-five minutes 
after our arrival at Centerville Station, Ida and I, 
with the young man I have mentioned for driver, 
were seated in a comfortable carriage and whirling 
rapidly toward Cozicot. The young man who 
drove for us was a character for Dickens, and the 
curious entertainment that his comments on_pass- 
ing objects and life in general afforded us, can not 
be described on paper. His horse was a fine one, 
and he was a thorough horseman. In one hour 
and forty minutes after we left Centerville, namely 
atfive minutes before eight, we were surrounded 
by our astonished friends on the portico at Cozicot. 
Had we come by the train we should have been here 
about twenty minutes sooner. 

We were much pleased at the ease, pleasantness 
and cheapness with which we recovered our lost 
ground, but do not wish to induce any one else to 
enter the Valley of Humiliation by the way of 
Centerville. Yours in haste, G. N. M. 


“ LIGHT exerts a chemical action which tends to 
purify the air we breathe, and infuse strength into 
our frames. Dark rooms are unfit for the dwel- 
lings of human beings.” Light appears to be the 
first of God’s gifts to the world and he pronounced 
it good. Every flower and plant must have it to 





bring out its form and develop its beauty; and is it 
not just as true of animals, and especially of hu- 
man beings? Who ever saw a robust, healthy, 
beautiful countenance in a person who spent most 
of his time in the shade, on the north side of build- 
ings, in darkened rooms, or where trees are so 
near that they keep out all the life-giving rays of 
the genial sun? Yet how many prefer to lead such a 
life. Even the flies soon leave such a gloomy 
abode for the owl and the bat. We pity the poor who 
live in countries where windows are heavily taxed, 
and hope the time is near when all may have plen- 
ty of light in their dwellings. Cc. E. 


BRIDGETON. 





M. L, w. interrupts his sketches of “Vineland Characteristics,” 
to give us a glimpse of the county seat near Vineland—Bridgeton : 


Bridgeton, Fuly 18, 1875. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—It is Sunday morning, and 
all reminds one more of May than of July. There 
is no sultry heat of summer, but the balmy, genial 
warmth of spring with green grass and tender foli- 
age of trees, resulting from recent copious rains, 
inviting you to walk and “ view the landscape o’er.”” 
An all night’s rest and excellent breakfast are good 
preliminary aids to a little rural activity. 

The Cohansey lies silent and peaceful (the tide 
is now in, in front and below), a few vessels are ir 
view, and the fine steamer, “City of Bridgeton” at 
her wharf on the opposite side, is resting for her 
morning trip to Philadelphia, now the great city of 
Centennial prospects—once of ‘ Brotherly love.” 
On the elevation a little to the right among the 
growing forest trees, stands the West Jersey Bap- 
tist Institute, a splendid five-story brick pile, lately 
erected for general education, not limited to sect or 
sex (girls are there as well as boys, and only tobacco 
prohibited), at a cost of some two hundred thous- 
and dollars. The county court-house and jail are 
at our left. The cemetery of the old Presbyterian 
church with large area of unoccupied, shady grounds 
is situated in the rear. Which way shall we go? 


We start and saunter under the shade of trees 
within the purlieus of the aforesaid cemetery. 
Here we sit down under a grana old oak that has 
long successfully battled for life with wind and 
storm, and firmly standing, has won its right to 
shelter and bless mankind. Looking here and there 
we silently contemplate the works’ of man—the 
works of God—the fields, the flowers, the birds, 
the trees. We hear the church-going bells; the 
faithful town clock noting the hour of the passing 
day. 

“*We look through nature up to nature’s God,” 

and reverently worship the good, the beautiful, the 
high, the holy, the infinite in the feebleness and 
aspiring love of a finite capacity. Opening a book 
we read, “Let brotherly love continue ; be not for- 
getful to entertain strangers. Remember them that 
ave in bonds,” etc., and reflect a while as to these 
points, and how they can be settled for the final 
day, when it will be affirmed that “inasmuch as 
ye have done it to the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me.” 

In order to understand Vineland, it is well also 
to have some idea of its surroundings, and this is 
our county seat, twelve miles west. A nice, in- 
dustrious little town of some ten thousand, occu- 
pying both sides of the Cohansey creek or river, 
which is navigable downward to Delaware Bay. 
The city, and adjacent territory consist of land con- 
siderably undulating, not to say hilly; of sandy or 
gravelly loam, with some clay intermixed ; and the 
neighborhoods round about, as Cedarville, Green- 
wich, Roadstown, Shiloh and Deerfield, are noted 
for good farms, and good farming in “ truck,” grain 
and stock. 

Strawberries and peaches, wheat, corn and pota- 
toes, melons and sweet potatoes, sheep, cattle and 
poultry are among its productions, Corn proba- 





lyas grain, takes the lead, one farm in Roads- 
town having eighty acres now under cultivation, 
and looking well. 

Bridgeton, as a back town, has points of interest 
aside from that of the county seat of Cumberland 
county, or its surroundings of productive farms and 
respectable farmers. It has a manufacturing busi- 
ness for many of her people ; flouring-mills, woolen- 
mills, glass works and several canning establish- 
ments, in prosperous condition. The West Jersey 
Packing Company, perhaps, takes the lead of the 
others in the extent of its productions. Lima beans, 
peaches and tomatoes are the largest in amount of 
canned vegetables. This Company put up at its 
works from twenty to twenty-two thousand quart cans 
per day in the height of the tomato season, last year. 

The great and sustaining manufactory here is 
the nail and rolling-mill concern. The iron roll- 
ing-mills of Bridgeton turn out immense quantities 
of nails and gas pipes ; and in all the departments 
of that firm, from one to two thousand persons have 
employment. The employment is quite regular and 
the pay uniform. 

As it is near noon, and I must return to my 
Jersey family of regular habits for dinner, you will 
excuse further remarks upon the “characteristics” 
of our Vineland neighbor and senior by a hundred 
years. M. L. W. 


FACTS IN SPIRITUALISM. 





My youngest sister when a little child, had a 
daily playmate for about three years who was in- 
visible to all except herself, and whom she de- 
clared wore a red dress and a white apron. Her 
distress and grief were great that no one could see 
her. She would put out her hand and seemingly lay it 
upon some one and say, “ Why, there she is, right 
there.” 

Two years ago this winter my child had two 
such friends. One came nearly every day, the 
other not oftener than once in two or three weeks, 
and never staid longer than three hours, generally 
less. When this one came she was over-joyed and 
always wished to be dressed in her best from top 
to toe, as she declared the other child was always 
“dressed up.” She would play as heartily and 
naturally as if a living child were with her, and 
after a time would run to me and say “there 
mamma, she’s gone.” I questioned her and she 
said the child wore a red dress and had blue eyes. 
I asked her if she could touch her. She said, 
“yes,” (putting out her forefinger) ‘ my finger is 
right on her.” One morning her tather was dress- 
ing her, and she said, “‘ Why papa, I see things I 
don’t see!” In the afternoon of the same day, 
she suddenly stopped her play, looking about with 
a bewildered air. She again said, “I see things I 
do see, and I see things I dow’t see.” I asked 
* What do you see that you don’t see?” She 
said, ‘‘ People.” And strangest of all she de- 
clared emphatically that she saw a person walk- 
ing about in the room, who was then and is now 
alive. It might have been, however, a spirit resem- 
bling this person. Not long since she asked me, 
‘Mamma do you see things you don’t see?” 
I thought her way of expressing the difference in 
natural and spiritual sight a good one. 

Last fall Mrs. H. of this city (an acquaintance of 
mine). visited her uncle and aunt in a town not far 
off. One day while sitting with them in conversation, 
another aunt lying sick in an adjoining room, there 
suddenly burst forth the most beautiful music that 
either of them ever heard. It sounded like a brass 
band only more beautiful than they ever supposed 
music could be. There was no musical instrument 
in the house and no near neighbors. Mrs. H. and 


her uncle ran first to one door and then to another 
but no band was to be seen. This music was kept up 
for along time and they sat quietly and listened, 
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But no one could hear it except Mrs. H. and her 
uncle. The aunt who is a Quaker said to them, 
“If you say you hear it I believe you, although 
I can not hear it; and I can tell you that it is a 
summons for aunt Ella.” 

Aunt Ella died in just three weeks. Mrs. H. 
is an honest, devoted member of the Congregation- 
alist Church, and declares she does not believe a 
word in the power of spirits to manifest them- 
selves, but she don’t know what to think about 
that music. I have had these particulars from her 
own lips no less than three times. i 2 2 

Lockport, N. Y. 





THE FATE OF RARE birDs.—One of the most 
tantalizing accidents which can happen to an orni- 
thologist is when a rare bird is eaten by its captor 
through ignorance of its value. Oftentimes this 
must occur in out-of-the-way districts, where all 
wild-fowl shot during winter are indiscriminately 
called ducks, and at once consigned to the cook. 
We lately heard of a case in point. The Gover- 
nor of one of England’s smaller dependencies in- 
vited his Secretary, an ardent ornithologist, to 
dinner. After the game had been discussed, the 
latter casually asked a few questions on the birds 
he had just eaten, and was told by the Governor 
that he did not know what they were, but some of 
their feathers had been preserved. The poor 
Secretary was broken-hearted on inspecting these. 
He had actually helped to eat three of Pallas’s sand 
grouse, for which he would willingly have given 
half his substance in order to add them to his col- 
lection. The fate of rare birds is at times even 
more sad than this. Dwellers inthe midland coun- 
ties must often have listened with pleasure during 
the short nights of June to the monotonous croak- 
ing of the landrail from the uncut hay beyond the 
garden. This bird is very local, and is shot as a 
dainty morsel whenever it is seen. Luckily, like 
Wordsworth’s cuckoo, it had the nature niore of 
a “ wandering voice” than a bird, and for the most 
part easily escapes its pursuers when it is heard 
in an unusual locality. The only nightingale which 
we have ever known to appear in Devon was not 
so fortunate. It was during the summer of 1860 
in the neighborhood of Exmouth, and was pelted 
to death by the idle boys of the vicinity, much as 
the Bacchantes of old tore Orpheus to pieces. To 
know the common birds of a district and to become 
familiar with their migrations. changes of plumage, 
the reasons of their abundance or scarcity in par- 
ticular seasons, and the like, is a more rational and 
satisfactory method of studying ornithology than 
simply to hunt after rare specimens. It does not 
fall to every one’s lot to secure so rare a bird as 
once happened to a friend who was shooting along 
the north-west coast of Caithness. The day was 
bitterly cold and the snow was falling fast when he 
winged a wild duck and suddenly beheld what 
seemed an animated mass of snow-flakes swoop 
down upon and carry it off before his eyes. The 
second barrel was fired and brought down a fine 
specimen of the snowy owl (Survnia nyctea) still 
clinging to the duck. The two were stuffed and 
set up togtheer, forming an interesting memento of 
a curious episode in an ordinary day’s shooting. 

—Cornhill Magazine. 

The Scientific American says: A medical cor- 
respondent of an English journal says that the ad- 
vantages of asparagus are not sufficiently apprecia- 
ted. Those who suffer with rheumatism are cured 
in a few days by feeding on this delicious esculent ; 
and more chronic cases are much relieved, espec- 
ially if the patient avoids all acids, whether in food 
or beverage. The Jerusalem artichoke has a simi- 
lar effect in relieving rheumatism. It may be well 
to remark that most plants which grow naturally 
near the seacoast contain more or less iodine, and 
in all rheumatic complaints iodine has long been a 
favorite remedy. One who has been in the drug 
business told the writer some years ago that many 
of the popular patent nostrums which some disin 
terested people—“ for the good of their fellow crea- 
tures”—sold at two dollars a bottle, consisted 
simply of two cents’ worth of iodine in solution. 
Iodine is dangerous, however, in overdoses, affect- 
ing especially the eye. 
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MY LARCHES. 





N the midst of the hurry and care that attend a 
large raspberry and currant harvest, I found 
time yesterday, to take a stroll through the larch 
plantation. It consists of about two acres of com- 
paratively level land, lying north-west of the wooded 
cedar swamp through which the railroad runs. 
Bordering these two acres on the south side, is a 
cat-tailed, swampy run, caused by springs that 
flow from the base of the steep, sandy hill that 
the northern exposure of this hill as well as another 
small hill a little further east. There are nearly two 
acres of land on these two hills. I think this is the 
fifth season that the 1arches have been planted. They 
were set out five feet apart; the density of their 
growth, and the height that the little trees have at- 
tained is interesting to look at. They have stretched 
up in many instances at the rate of four feet in asea- 
son, and the lower branches have grown and inter- 
twined, and made a perpetual twilight near the 
ground, where nothing else can grow. 


Each of the leading shoots has apparently made 
up its mind that it is destined to be the tallest tree 
in the forest, and though this notion is manifestly a 
delusion on the part of the shoots, 1 do not feel any 
special desire to dispel it. This ambition may be as 
useful to the trees as the aspiration to be president 
is toso many American boys. 


The first year that I and some enthusiastic 
volunteers set out these larches, we raised potatoes 
on the rows between them. The second year, we 
had a fine growth of mullens and al] manner of 
civilized weeds, insomuch that some people remon- 
strated with me, saying that I ought to clear them 
out. But I replied that I was a carpenter, and all 
that 1 could afford to do at that time was to plant 
the trees; if any body else wanted the job of 
cultivating them, they were welcome to it. Indi- 
vidually I had a great deal of faith in the fighting 
powers of those larches, and was willing to chal- 
lenge the whole army of civilized weeds to produce 
a champion Philistine that could stand against 
them. My trust was not misplaced. The very 
next year, the fox-tail and quack grasses gobbled 
up the whole tribe-of pig-weed, red-root and mul- 
lens and made a nice carpet around the little trees. 

But some of the trees did not live, because part 
of the time during setting, the mercury stood as 
high as 80°, notwithstanding the trees were planted 
pretty early in the season. Moreover, the mice 
made away with a certain percentage the first and 
second winters. This occasioned small vacait places 
now nicely carpeted with grass, pleasant to look at 
and to lie down on, which will really be no detri- 
ment to the forest when it is larger. 


As for the grass being a hindrance or rival to 
the larches, they laugh at the idea. The branches 
shade it to death, and then the roots devour it as 
their lawful prey. I hope my spirit is not sinfully 
vindictive against weeds, but it is certainly a 
gratification to look calmly on and see them die 
without any special effort on my part. 

There is a manifold variety of good things that 
human beings get out of the soil. These good 
things might be roughly classified thus: First, 
men get merely a maintenance out of the land. 
There are probably thousands of farmers who get 
very little from their land beyond a mere physical 
support. I bought about a thousand young pine 
trees of a farmer who required as a condition of 
purchase, that 1 should take them up within two 
weeks, because he intended to rip them all out so 
that he could sow oats. Considering that I was so 
fond of pines, he wished to have me buy the land. 
I thought he had no special affection for his land. 
If he could get his living by parting with it, he 
was all the better pleased. 


Secondly, there is the class of cultivators who get 





wealth out of their land—a surplus beyond a mere 
overlooks it on the south. The larch also covers 
subsistence. The large population engaged in hop- 
raising belong to this class. The fact that hops 
find, on the whole, a ready market and pay well, is 
the main element of enjoyment in raising them. I 
have not the least doubt that the great majority of 
hop-raisers would enjoy their business a great deal 
better if it were possible their product could be dis- 
posed of ina more thoroughly moral way. They 
are obliged to admit that while people get a little 
high on beer, and the consumption of the same 
leads to getting Aévz on other things, nevertheless 
this business has not on the whole a morally edeva- 
ting tendency. It is the charm of getting wealth 
out of the soil that actuates these good people, not 
the desire to injure any one. But it would bea 
comfort to them if they could put these bothering 
scruples forever out of the way. 

Thirdly, there is the mere gratification of taste, 
the love of seeing things grow that actuates some 
people in cultivating the soil. I suspect that this 
motive does not have any great power or wide 
range among us. The women and girls with their 
flower-gardens represent it to some extent. But 
why, as the world grows richer, should not that mo- 
tive gain in power and breadth of range? Certain- 
ly this motive is more God-like than either of the 
others mentioned. What profit does God get from 
his universe? He does not directly consume the 
potatoes, berries or peaches that grow init. But 
there are two things that he does get. One is his 
taste for seeing things grow and making his crea- 
tures happy and another thing is the incense of 
love and happiness that flows from hearts that have 
learned to love him and thank him for his gifts. 

Would it not be better for us, taken collectively 
as a world of God’s creatures, to act a little more 
from this last-mentioned motive, and with our get- 
ting a living, and our getting of wealth, also get a 
little more of direct pleasure out of the land. 

Now in this larch speculation, I suspect that if 
the matter of throwing nearly four acres of land 
out of employment for fifteen years or more were 
brought to the attention of that severe ‘old gentle- 
man, grey-bearded “ Use,” he would frown and 
shake his head and show you your folly by com- 
puting the compound interest that you have lost by 
putting the land out of active money-making em- 
ployment for so long a time. The only way that I 
can mollify him is by showing that it was an out-of- 
the-way piece of land, two very poor acres, and the 
rest very rough. I suppose that if I should at- 
tempt to show that it is already paying a dividend, 
in the satisfaction I get in seeing the trees grow, 
and in the hope of having my children play on the 
clean leaves in their dense shade. presenting all 
these and other like considerations, he would re- 
ply with a “Poh! Poh! that is all childish non- 
sense.” 

But when we begin to cut stakes, wagon thills, 
and finally timber from the land, I hope he will get 
over his pettishness. But I wonder if this old gen- 
tleman with his endless compound interest tables is 
always going to govern this matter of tree-planting. 
‘Chere are acres and acres of land over beyond 
Sconondoa Creek that belong to us, a part of 
which we have despoiled of its forest and are try- 
ing to sell. 1 am longing to plant it with trees, and 
people are often asking why I do not get per- 
mission to do so, but old Use says it won’t pay. 
So I suppose we must go on and crop it as long as 
it will pay and sell it if we can. I don’t feel good 
toward old Use. Can’t we put him out of office 
sometime ? H. J. S. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican seems in- 
clined to boast over the size of a baby born in that 
city last week. It says: ‘The boy child of D. J. 
Shea, born last Thursday evening, was weighed 
immediately after its birth by Dr. Rice, in the 
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presence of a dozen witnesses, with balance scales, 
and weighed 20 pounds and 2 ounces. This weight 
can be relied upon, as there was no spring to cause 
the scales to deceive. The figures were seen by 
several persons, and those present guessed the 
weight of the child to be 18 pounds or more before 
it was placed in the balance. The weight is also 
verified by measurements of the child taken Sun- 
day morning, sixty hours after its birth. The 
horizontal circumference of its head is 16 inches, 
the’ perpendicular circumference 16 and _three- 
fourth inches, length of child 23 and three-fourth 
inches, distance from shoulder to shoulder over the 
chest 20 and one-half inches: In short, the child 
is as large as an ordinary babe a year old, and is 
well and flourishing. That these figures are en- 
tirely unparalleled is proved by medical works 
which give instances of infants weighing 13 or 14 
pounds at birth, but generally scout the idea of 
greater weights. One author indeed, tells of a 
still-born child of 17 pounds, and a scarcely au- 
thentic case of a still-born child of over 19 pounds, 
but gives 15 pounds as the maximum weight, and 
about 7 and one-half pounds as the average weight 
of living infants. This is the first child of the 
parents, both of whom are of Irish decent. The 
mother is five feet four inches high, twenty-three 
years old, weighs 135 pounds when in good health, 
and bears her continement well. The father is 
twenty-four years old, and is not a man of un- 
usual size.” 


THE NEWS. 





A vessel of the Cunard Line was lately disabled by 
its propeller striking a whale. 

Two bales of new cotton were received in Galveston, 
Texas, July 17. They sold for 15 cents a pound. 

The Swiss Federal Assembly has decided that their 
country shall participate in the U. S. Centennial Exhi- 
bition. The appropriation for that purpose is $50,000 
gold. 

In the inland counties of England, there have been 
long and coutinuous rains, causing heavy inundations. 
Gathered and growing crops have been destroyed, and 
the railroads are interrupted in all directions. 


At a meeting of the peach growers of Maryland and 
Delaware peninsula, it was agreed that the crop of the 
peninsula would not be Iss than 8,000,000 baskets, 
Early varieties are already going to market, but the 
trade will not begin in earnest before August Ist. 

On July 18, a violent storm of wind and rain broke 
over Long Branch. It amounted toa hurricane. Trees,* 
telegraph poles, and bathing shanties were blown down, 
Carriages were overturned, shutters blown off, anda 
few bathers who were in the water were saved at some 
risk. It lasted only half an hour. 
of bankers from 
was organized July 20, at Saratoga. 
banks were represented. 


A convention various States, 
A large number of 
The object of the convention 
seems to be to discuss existing annoyances, and do what 


can be done to promote united action among the banks. 


Mr. John D. Lee is about to be prosecuted criminally 
in Utah for being engaged in the Mountain Meadow 
Massacre in 1857, he being then a Mormon bishop. It 
wil! be remembered that 140 inoffensive emigrants, men 
and women, were attacked, and all but seventeen 
children slaughtered in cold blood. Suspicion has 
fastened on Lee, and he has written a confession to 
be used as States’ evidence. It is doubtful, however, if 
his confession will be accepted, as the prosecution have 
other witnesses by whom they expect to prove more 
than Lee has confessed. 

The Legislative Committee on Crime in New York, 
and its causes, is now holding a session in that city and 
taking testimony from the Police Captains and others, 
The Police Captains testify that very few of the profes- 
sional gamblers they have arrested have been brought 
to trial. Most of them are promptly released by the 
Police Justices. ‘The evidence also goes to show that 
the large tenement houses in New York are the fruitful 
schools of crime. The children who live in them are 
very precocious in all sorts of rascality. ~ 

A few days ago, Prof. Donaldson and a reporter of 
the Chicago Journal, made an ascension in a balloon 
from Chicago. They were driven by the wind over 
Lake Michigan, in which it is feared they were drowned. 
They were seen by the captain of a schooner clinging to 





the ropes while the basket dragged in the water. A 
life-preserver with the straps pulled out and various 
other evidences of their probable loss were seen, and a 
later report says the balloon passed over a small town 
in Ontario the basket being empty. There is hardly a 
doubt that both the men were drowned. 

The vicinity of Cold Spring, on the Hudson, has for 
some time been infested with a gang of robbers of un- 
usual boldness. They break into many houses in a sin- 
gle night, often entering rooms where persons are sleep- 
ing and lamps burning. The inhabitants are arming 
themselves and forming vigilance committees. Some of 
the most prominent men of Cold Spring have been rob- 


bed. The robbers tried to enter the mountain cottage . 


of Miss Clara Louisa Kellogg one night recently, she 
being then in the house; but her brother promptly 
called out to them to depart, and all but two or three of 
them did so. Without more words the brother then 
fired on one of the laggards, and wounded him, but he 
was borne off by the others. The authorities of the 
county are said to be quite apathetic about the disturb- 
ances, having little money to expend in protecting peo- 
ple. 


Lady Jane Franklin, widow of Sir John Franklin, 
died at London, July 18. She was born in 1805, 
married Sir John in 1824, that being his second mar- 
riage, and ten years Jater, on thc appointment of her 
husband to the governorship of Van Diemen’s Land, 
she departed with him to that distant colony. In 1845, 
Sir John Franklin undertook his third polar expedition, 
in the ships Erebus and Terror. Three years elapsed, 
and his wife hearing nothing from him, offered large re- 
wards to stimulate search for him. A year later the 
Grinnell expedition was sent out by the Government. 
Lady Franklin also fitted out an expedition at her own 
expense in 1850. In 1857, Capt. Leopold McClintock, 
commander of the Fox, one of the vessels fitted out by 
Lady Franklin, brought back proofs that Sir John and 
his party had doubtless perished ten years previously 
near Ross’s Pillar on Point Victory. The house of 
Commons voted £2,000 for a statue of Sir John, 
and the Royal Geographical Society conferred upon 
Lady Franklin the founder’s gold medal. 


Within a few months several bold robberies have 
been attempted on Express messengers running on the 
Western railroads, The robbers appear to be well or- 
ganized in gangs, and they do not hesitate to kill the 
messengers or other train men. In two notable cases 
the messengers have, however, either shot the robbers or 
barricaded the car from the inside and thus held out un- 
til help arrived. 


It is reported that the peach crop of Pennsylvania, 
New York and Ohio will be very poor. The peach grow- 
ers of Delaware and Maryland are making great efforts 
to secure a wide market for their crops which will be 
very heavy. Special trains are to be run to Boston and 
other large cities daily. Unlike the fruit-growing inter- 
ests of New York and New Jersey, which is in the hands 
of innumerable small growers, that interest in Delaware 
and Maryland, is in the hands of intelligent, wealthy and 
enterprizing men who are capable of handling a large 
crop to the best advantage. 


George Temple is the “census man” for the 
Middlefield district, and last week called upon Mrs. 
Stockhealthy and made the usual inquiries. To 
the question “Your age?” she replied, “‘T'wenty- 
six.’ “Why,” says the genial George, “John 
Tarpenny says you are about fifty.” ‘ Well now, 
if John Tarpenny knows my age better’n I do, 
s’pose you go and do your business with me with 
John Tarpenny. But George, who’s going to be 
our next President—who do ye think is?” ‘ That’s 
pretty hard to tell,” said George, carefully. ‘ Well 
anyhow, I’m glad old Abe Linking’s time is 
most up.”—Cooperstown Fournal, 





A visitor to Boston while passing through 
Charlestown to Chelsea, saw in the distance what 
she supposed to be Bunker Hill Monument. Over- 
come with patriotic feelings she gave herself up to 
the emotion of the moment, when a puff of smoke 
arose from the top of the massive pile. She had been 
weeping over the chimney in the Navy-yard.— 
Boston Traveler. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oxempa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpDA CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 so. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘’‘Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLAR. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N’ Y. 
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